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AMANDA. 


A TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 


AT the declivity of one of the most 
romantic hills in Wales stood a small, 
neat-looking cottage, which by the sim- 
plicity of its architecture, the beauty of 
its situation, and the picturesque scenes 
by which it was surrounded, attracted 
the observation of every travelling pas- 
senger. 

On a lovely evening, in the month of 
July, as the venerable inhabitants of 
this humble dwelling were seated at the 
margin of a little stream which silently 
meandered round the hill, their domes- 
tic harmony was unexpectedly inter- 
rupted by a sudden shriek of terror and 
apprehension, and they perceived a car- 
’ riage coming furiously down the hill, 
with a degree of velucity that threaten- 
ed its destruction ; as the affrighted ani- 
mals which drew it had totally avoided 
all constraint, by dislodging their driver 
from his accustomed seat. 

Compassion and humanity had taken 
‘such entire possession of Fitzowen’s 
breast, that neither caution nor circum. 
spection could gain admittance there ; 
and, by an impulse arising from the 
benevolence of his heart,he immediate- 
ly sprang forward, and seizing the im- 
petuous an:mals by the reins, preserved 
the lives of those within the carriage, at 
the absolute hazard of his own. A 





| 





beautiful young woman,apparently about 
nineteen, in vain attempted to express 
her feelings—-—Terror had deprived 
her of the power ef speech, and tears 
alone describeda grateful heart; these, 
as she pressed an infant to her bosom, 
flowed copiously down her pallid cheeks. 

Fitzowen’s wife, who had witnessed 
this instance of her husband’s humanity 
with the most agonizing apprehensions 
for his safety, now came forward to of- 
fer her assistance, and taking the little 
stranger trom its mother’s arms, deliv- 
ered it into those of her only domestic 
(who, alarmed by the shri-ks that had 
issued from the carriage, ran out of the 
cottage to see from whence they had 
proceeded), whilst, assisted by the wor- 
thy Fitzowen, she tenderly lifted the 
lady into the hcuse. The perfect secu- 
rity in which she debeld her child, unit- 
ed to the kindness of her benevolent 
hosts, soon composed the agitation of 
her spirits ; and whilst Fitzowen went 
in search of the driver, his wife was bu- 
sily employedin preparing some refresh- 
ments. 

The humane Fitzowen soon returned 
with the melancholy intelligence of the 
postillion’s danger, whe, being thrown 
with violence upon a heap of stones, lay 
in a state of total insensibility. The at- 
tention of these werthy people was in- * 
stantly devoted to'the unfortunate suf- 
ferer ; and whilst the servant ran to the 
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nearest town for a doctor, her master 
elaimed the assistance of a neighbour- 
ing cottager to enable him to remove 
the poor man to his dwelling. 

Thoogh the jady displayed the ut- 
most humanity when she beheld the 
miserable state to which the postilliom 
was reduced, yet the distress she seem- 
ed to feel from the necessity of delay 
was superior to that which she endured 
from his situation ; and when she found 
no conveyance could be procured until 





{ 


the following morning, she resigned her- | 


self wholly to grief and disappointment. 

The singularity of a young woman 
travelling without attendants, whose ap- 
pearance bespoke her of superior birth, 
could not fail of calling forth the aston- 
ishment even of Fitzowen ; and whilst 
he compassionated the distress she was 
unable to conceal, he could not help 
fearing that she was the victim of du- 
plicity. Ingenuous in his manners, and 
honest in his designs, he was resolved 
to caution her against the artifices of 
mankind : for though he then lived in 
the bosom of retirement, he was no 
stranger to the deceptions which dis- 
grace society : but to begin a conversa- 
tion that might be considered as obtru- 
sive and impertinent, he felt, required 
no smal! portion of delicacy, and he had 
almost determined to abandon his de- 
sign, when the stranger expressed her 
apprehensions that ber unprotected sit- 
uation might expose her to censure, if 
not suspicion. 

* Alas ! Madam,” said the venera- 
ble old man, “ censure and suspicion 
are not the least evils you may have to 
encounter from your unprotected situa- 
tion ; for you are exposed to the attacks 
of the unprincipled, and the machina- 
tions of the depraved; and whilst you 
may fancy yourself secure in the inno- 
cence that guards you, it may prove in- 
sufficient to protect you from ruin !” 

“ Your words, my amiable counsel- 


lor,” replied the agitated fair one, “ ab- 


sulutely strike like daggersto my heart! 
——Ah! why,” continued she, clasp- 
ing her hands, and lifting up her eyes to 
Heaven, “ why did [ leave that hospi 
table roof that would lave shielded me 


; 
} 








from danger, and saved me from de- 
spair ? Oh, Alphonso ! faithless, un- 
kind Alphonso !——was it for this I 
plighted thee my love, and vowed be- 
fore the altar to preserve it !” 

The closing words of the melancholy 
ejaculation convinced Fitzowen that her 
sorrows arose rather from misfortune, 
than from guilt ; and, anxious to lessen 
an affliction he was grieved at behold- 
ing, he conjured his guest to indulge 
him with an epitome of her sorrows, if 
there was a possibility of his being able 
to redress them. 

There is something 80 extremely con- 
soling in the voice of sympathy, that it 
even softens the sorrows it is unable to 
abate ; and, though there was little pro- 
bability of Fitzowen’s having the pow- 
er to mitigate those which preyed upon 
Amanda’s mind, yet she could not deny 
herself the melancholy pleasure of im- 
parting them to one so naturally prone 
to pity. 

‘*] had the misfortune,” said the un- 
happy wanderer, “to lose my mother 
before I was sensible either of her ten- 
derness or care ; and though she did 
not die until two years after my birth, 
yet, a8 the physicians attributed the 
melancholy event to that circumstance, 
my father (who certainly doated upoa 
her) considered me as the cause of his 
future misery, and, instead of bestowing 
upon me the smallest share of paternal 
affection, would frequently reproach me 
as the destroyer of his repose ! 

‘¢ About three years after the death 
of my amiable parent, Mrs. Darnley,her 
only sister, who had been many years 
married in the East Indies, unexpected- 
ly returned to her native country ; and, 
anxious to behold the semblance ofher 
loved Amanda, immediately repaired 
to my father’s country seat. The strik- 
ing likeness between my mother and 
myself, united to the accounts the ser- 
vants gave of the inhumanity of my 
father’s treatment, induced that amia- 
ble and respeeted woman to solicit his 
permission to take me under her care ; 
and as my presence had always been 
unpleasing to him, he readily consented 
to the proposal, and I joyfully quitted 
my paternal residence. 
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«‘ The sudden transition from unkind- 
ness to affection had the happiest effect 
upon a naturally timid mind; and in- 
stead of a dejection uncommen at my 
age, [ soon was remarked for liveliness 
and volatility. My aunt, who was one 
of the most accomplished, as well as the 
most elegant of women, wholly uader- 
took the care of my education ; and the 
pleasure I experienced from receiving 
her instructions seemed fully to repay 
her for the fatigue ofimparting them. 

“ Her health, which had been impair- 
ed by an Eastern climate, by the time 
I was sixteen, was considered by the 
physicians in a declining state. The 
idea of my being obliged to return to 
the protection of so unnatural a father 
was no less painful to her than it was to 
myself; and thuugh she thought me 
rather too yuung to be introduced into 
life,yet the wish of seeing me establish- 
ed before ber death determined her to 
resolve upon that measure. 

“* Though Mrs. Darnley bad generally 
resided in the ¢ ountry, yet she had made 
frequent excursions to town ; and as | 
had oceasionaily partaken of its amuse 
ments, the prospect of our being station- 
ary there filled my bosom with sensa- 
tions of delight. The winter was spent | 
in a succession of pleasures ; and though 
the novelty of my person attracted gen- 
eral attention, yet there were no can- 
didates for my hand likely either to se- 
cure my affection, or obtain the appro- 
bation of my aunt: but the following 
spring we removed to Bath, where, | 
alas! I had the misfortune te become | 
acquainted with the most insinuating, 
and most engaging of his sex. | 

“ My amiable relation, anxious for 
the promotion of my happiness, no soon- 
er beheld the mutual symptoms of re-} 
gard, than she set emissaries to work | 
to find out his private character, and | 
had the mortification of discovering some 
secret traits in it much to his disgrace, | 
if not to his dishonour. With the most | 
perfect reliance upon my prudence, she | 
immediately made me acquainted with | 
them, and, to prevent the possibility of | | 
any future intercourse, eutreated me to || 


consent to a removal from Bath. | 











‘¢ My tenderness and affection instant- 
ly took alarm, and though I appeared 
to concur with my aunt’s wishes, my 
heart whispered me—we must not sepa- 
rate! We were that evening engaged to 


go to the Rooms with a Mrs. Manners, 


a particular friend of my aunt’s ; and as 
she thought it would appear singular to 
break through it, our intended depar- 
ture was not to take place until the fol- 
lowing day. 

“ My attentive lover (whom I shall 


call merely by the christian name of 


Alphonso) was ready to band us from 
our chairs; and though my aunt had 
wished me to excuse myself from dane- 
ing, he was so extremely importunate, 
that it was absolutely impossible to 
avoid it ; and he availed himself of that 
opportunity to plead his passion with so 
much ardour, that I was weak enough 
to credit his assertions, and indiscreetly 
consented to a private marriage, in 
case he found it impossible to obtain 
the consent of my more than mother, 

‘Mrs. Manners (to whom he was 
distantly related) undertook to plead in 
favour of his passion, but the prejudice 
of her friend was so completely strong, 
that she found it impossible ever to sur- 
mount it ; and, fearful of giving uneasi- 
ness to one I loved so tenderly, I pre- 
tended to relinquish the prospect of 
our union, though at the same time I 
had premised to become his wife. I 
shall pass over in silence the various 
stratagems he adopted to obtain each 
interview without the knowledge of 
Mrs. Darnley, and merely say, that he 
quitted Bath upon our removal from it, 
and never passed a day without seeing 
me until [had proved my tenderness at 
the altar. 

Whether my aunt had any suspicion 
of our intention, or whether illness had 
affected a temper naturally sweet, can- 
not pretend to say-; but one moraing, 
soon after our unfortunate union, she 
positively declared, that if I married 
Alphonso, he never sbould inherit a six- 
pence of her fortune.—This resolution, 
so alarming and unexpected, rendered 
it necessary for us to act with still more 
|, circumspection, and the apprehension ft 
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endured that my situation might be dis- 
covered,absolutely occasioned an alarm- 
ing illness. 

“ Mrs, Manners, who was acquainted 
with our secret, fortunately arrived in 
town about this period ; and, fearful 
that her friend must suspect the mar- 
riage, entreated her to permit me to try 
the benefit of country air ; and within 
a mooth after my departure from Lon- 
don the lovely boy, whom your buman- 
ity rescued from destruction, taught me 
to feela mother’s fondness, 

“ The regular accounts I received 


from London of the debilitated state of 


my aunt’s health, induced me to quit 
the country before my own was ina 
situation even to bear the journey ; but 
as my busband had provided a nurse for 
the child, within a few doors of my in- 
tended residence, the prospect of again 
embraciog him was a double induce- 
ment for my own exertions, and I arriv- 
ed in London before the occasion of my 
absenting myself from it had been sus- 
pected by any part of the family 

“ My beloved aunt’s affection appear- 
ed to have increased by this temporary 
separation ; and the improved appear- 
ance of my person gave an arimated 
gluw to ber countenance, that at once 


{ 


| 





proved both her sensibility and her ten- H 


derness. 


one independant fortune, lives but in 
the hope of calling you his own ; and 
as a proof of the strength of his attach- 
ment, consents to be burthened with 
the company of an old woman, for the 
sake of enjoying the society of a young 
one. In short, my love, his proposals 
are at once so bonourable and disinter- 
ested, that it was impossible for me to 
hesitate about their acceptance ; and I 
have only to hope that my Amanda has 
conquered ber partiality in favour of an 
undeserving object, and that she willbe 
able to place her affection upon one 
every way deserving of her.’ 

“To this speech, uttered with a voice 
_of softness and solicitude, I was wholly 
incapable of making any reply, but my 





'! countenance described the agitation of 


my feelings ; and my amiable relation, 
anxious to relieve the situation of my 
‘mind, assured me no restraint should be 
put upon my inclination ; yet conjured 
/me, for her sake, to receive the atten- 
| tions of Mr. Forbes, who, she flattered 
‘herself, would be able to make an im- 
pression on my heart. 

| “Whilst the amiable young man, in 
— favour my aunt had taken so 
warm an interest, was daily evincing 
the tenderness of his attachment, my 
heart was torn by contending emotions. 
Alphonso—the faithless Alphonso !—for 


‘My Amanda !’ * said she, pressing i whose sake I had hazarded the loss of 


me to her bosom as she spoke,” ¢ T} 
knew not till we parted how much I 
loved you, or how necessary your pre- 





sence was to my happiness ; yet do) 


not suppose that I mean selfishly to 
prevent you from partaking of those 
pleasures I can no longer enjoy, or ex- 


| 


pect that a girl of your age should de- | | 


vote the choicest moments of her life | 
to the amusement of a being, whose 
mind and body are equally debilitated : 

but as I cannot entirely relinquish the | 


more than a mother’s fondness. neither 
came,sent.nor wrote to me ; and though, 
on our separation, he bad promised to 
contrive to see me in less thao a fort- 
night, five months elapsed without hear- 
ing a word from him. 

“ My child, who had been placed at 
nurse as a relation of Mrs. Manners’, 
was the only source from whence I de- 

rived consolation ; and the gratification 
'|I should have enjoyed in his infantile 
caresses was embittered by the con- 


— fe ae ew Gwe a a a «ses . |= — 





gratification of your society, and at the | straint I was forced to put upon my 
same time wish you to have the power | feelings. 

of mixing with the world, you will not ;| (To be contluded in our next.) 

ebe surprised at my receiving with de- 1 EE ST TY 
light a proposal from Sir Edward Forbes I A friend may be often found and lost; 
that appears calculated to insure the fe- |’ an Old Friend never can be found, 
licity of us all. His elder son, a young ' and nature has provided that he cannot 
man of high honour, engaging manners, || easily be lost. 
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ON THE DEATH OF 4 
WIFE. 
NotwirHsTaNnvine the warnings of 
philosophers, and the daily examples of 
losses and misfortunes which life forces 
upon us, such is the absorption of our 
thoughts in the business of the present 
day—such the resignation of our reason 
to empty hopes of future felicity—or 
such our unwillingness to furesee what 
we dread, that every calamity comes 
suddenly upon us, and not only presses 
us as a burthen,but crushes us as a blow. 

There are evils which happen out of 
the common course of nature, against 
which it is no reproach not to be pro- 
vided.—A flash of lightning intercepts 
the traveller in his way: the concus- 
sion of an earthquake heaps the ruins 
of cities upon their inhabitants. But 
other miseries Time brings, though si- 
lently, yet visibly, forward by its even 
lapse ; which yet approaches unseen, 
because we turn our eyes away ; and 
seize us, unresisted, because we could 
hot arm ourselves against them, but by 
setting them before us. 

That it isin vain to shrink from what 
cannot be avoided,and to hide that from 
ourselves which must some time be 
found, is a truth which we all know,but 
which all neglect; and perhaps none 
more than the speculative reasoner, 
whose thoughts are always from home, 
whose eye wanders over life, whose 
faney dances after meteors of happiness 
kindled by itself, and who examines 
every thing rather than his own state. 

Nothing is more evident than that the 
decays of age must terminate in death. 
Yet there is no man (says Tully) who 
does not believe that he may yet live 
another year ; and there is none who 
does not, upon the same principle, hope 
another year for his parent or his friend ; 
but the fallacy will be in time detected ; 
the last year, the last day must come: 
—it has come, and is past. “ The life 
which made my own life pleasant is a! 
anend, and the gates of death are shut 
upon my prospects.” 

The loss of a friend, on whom the 
heart was fixed, to whom every wish 
and endeavour tended, is a state of de- 


solation in which the mind looks abroad 
impatient of itself, and finds nothing 
but emptiness and horror. The blame- 
less life,the artless tenderness, the pious 
simplicity, the modest resignation, the 
patient sickness, and the quiet death, 
are remembered only to add value to the 
loss—to aggravate regret for what can- 
not be amended—to deepen sorrow for 
what cannot be recalled. 

These are the calamities by whieh — 
Providence gradually disengages us from 
the love of life. Other evils fortitude ~ 
may repel, or hope may mitigate : irre- 
parable privation leaves nothing to ex- 
ercise resolution, or flatter expectation. 
The dead cannot return, and nothing is 
left here but languishment and grief. 

Yet such is the course of nature,that 
whoever lives long, must outlive those 
whom he loves and honours. Such is 
the condition of our present existence, 
that life must one time lose its agsocia- 
tions, and every inhabitant of the earth 
must walk downward tu the grave alone, 
and unregarded, without any partner of 
his joy or grief, without any interested 
witness of misfortunes or success. 

Misfortunes, indeed, he may yet feel ; 
for where is the bottom of the misery 
of man? But what is success to him 
who has nove to enjoy it? Happiness 
is not found in self-eontemplation: it is 
perceived only when it is reflected from 
another. , 

We know little of the state of depart- 
ed souls, because such knowledge is not 
necessary to a good life. Reason deserts 
usatthe brink of the grave, and gives 
us no farther intelligence. Revelation 
is not wholly silent——-“ There is joy 
in the presence of angels over one gin- 
ner that repenteth ;” and, surely, this 
joy is not incommunicable to souls dis- 
entangled from the body, and made like 
angels ! 

Let hope, therefore,dictate what Re- 
velation does not confute—that, ‘ the 
union of souls may still remain ;’ and 
that we who are struggling with sins, 
sorrows, and infirmities, may have our 
part in the attention and kindness of 
those who have finished their course,and 











are now receiving their reward. 
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These are the great occasions which 
force the mind to take refuge in religion. 
When we have no help ia ourselves, 
what can remain, but that we look up 
to a higher and greater Power! And 
to what hope may we not raise our eyes 
and hearts, when we consider—Tuat 





THC GREATEST Power 1s THE Best! | ing health for old age. 


‘Surely there is no mao, who, thus 
afflicted, does not seek suceour in the ! 
Gospel, which * has brought life and i 
immortality to light !” The precepts of | 
Epicurus,whv teaches usto endure what | 
the laws of the universe make necessa- | 
ry, may silence, but not content us.The | 
dictates of Zeno, who commands us to | 
look with indifference on external things, | 
may dispuse us to conceal our sorrow, | 
but cannot assuage it.—Real alleviation 
upon the loss of friends, and rational | 
tranquility in the prospect of our own , 
dissolution, can be received only from | 
the promises of Him * in whose hands 
are life and death,” and from the assur- | 
ance of another and better state,in which | 
all tears ‘ will be wiped from our eyes, 
and the whole soul will be filled with i 
joy.” Paitosopuy may infuse Stub- | 
bornness, but Rexieron oily can give | 


Patience ! 


Serer ne eee ene 
MATERNAL. 


Tue first steps of man, in his career | 
through life, are marked with imbecili- 
ty and dulness of perception. It is to. 
the mother, who has ministered to the 
first developement of his organs, that) 
the task properly belongs of attending 
upon his successive growth, of presiding | 
over his physical education, of support- | 
ing it, and strengthening its first opera- | 
tions. The tedious and difficult culture 
of his moral faculties is also the inherit- | 
ance of the mother. It is to her he is 
indebted for the fugacious sparks that | 
shine forth in its early mora. In a! 
word, it is for the mothers that is re- | 
served the imprescriptible right, the | 
honourable function, of satisfying our | 
first physical wants, and lighting our) 
tottering steps with the first lamp of ed- 


yeation. 


in the midst of difficulties, constantly 
Springing up in the way of its precarious 
| existence, ifthe mother, opposing her 
|bosom to its wants and anxieties, did 
|not take care to smooth for its delicacy 
|the arduous route that leads to com- 
plete maturity, and which prepares last- 
Our physical 
happiness is therefore the work of our 
tender mothers ; but our moral felicity 
more particularly belongs to them, as 
they know how to conduct us to that 
blissful state through the path of plea- 
sure, 
Where all women, obedient only to 
the voice of Nature, never to withdraw 
themselves from the influence of her 
benign laws, it would be useless, at this 
time of day, to demonstrate the advan- 
tages that flow from maternal nurture ; 
it would be even ridiculous to remind 
them of the evils that afflict this inter- 
esting part of society, when they dare 
to dispense with a duty so useful te 
themselves, so necessary to social bap- 
piness. But since the tyrant laws of 
Custom still hold some sway, we must 
combat with prejudice,encourage those 
who submit to it, and propose true mo- 
thers as models for their imitation. 
Blooming Healthis the most precious 
attribute of Beauty, and is justly reck- 
oned among the number of advantages 
resulting from maternal nurture. (The 


| delightful brightness which sheds its lus- 


tre over this delicate, and, at the same 
time, this most feeling and amiable part 
of the creation, is never more manifest 
than during the time of nurture. At 
this @ra, the woman undergoes a kind 
of happy metamorphosis, which almost 
renders her difficult to be known. Her 
skin becomes fine, soft, and fair ; her 
features are refined into an uncommon 
degrees of sweetness, under the influ- 
ence of this new regimen. The too-ar- 
dent carnation of her cheeks, tempered 
by the milky revolution,assumes a milder 
teint. Her manner, more tender, more ex- 
pressive,announces new enjoyments,and 
sentiment, reflected from maternal hap- 
piness —The movements of her per- 
son, less alert,less accelerated,are more 





Helpless jnfancy must certainly perish 


flexible, more graceful and free. Her 
’ 8 
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voice is more tender, tuneful, and har- ! 
monious. The fulness of figure, which 
shuns the petulancy of youth, unfolds 
the tissue of the skin, and gives it that 
freshness and colour which all the ephe- 
meral agents of the costly toilet never 
could bestow. The young wife, whom 
languor held captive before her mar- 
riage, feeis animation increasing with 
increase of person,and, becoming a nurse, 
acquires the bloom of the rose, instead 
of the paleness of the lily, that faded 
on the virgin cheek. 

This new beauty has mucli more 
right to our adorations ; but while it 
entrances the soul with pleasures before 
unknown,it commands respect, abashes 
boldness,repels coquetry,and dissipates, 
as it were by enchantment, the sombre 
clouds of jealous suspicion. All the world 
presses round such a mother ; respect 
and attentions anticipate all her wishes, 
The heart of pleasure sighs in acknowl- 
edgment of her victory; but love, timid 
and confounded, dares not to approach 
the bosom, in whose presence he trem- 
~ bles with veneration and despair. 


ee Ea 
From La Belle Assemblee. 


THE PRISON OF THE CONCIER- 


GERIE. 
Translated from the French. 


Dreams have generally been explain- 
ed, as we are apt to explain every thing 
that surpasses human comprehension, 
by those hypothesis that experience 
soon gives the lie to. Many have said 
that dreams are produeed by some pow- 
erful impression, and those thoughts by 
which the mind has beeo forcibly struck 
during the day. This I deny, at least 
so far as it regards myself; for, ge- 
nerally speaking, my dreams have no 
analogy to what has employed my mind 
the preeéeding day; I regard them often 
as ooly the sport of imagination, an af- 
fection of the mind produced from an 
internal sentiment, entirely independent 
of exterior causes, This theory (which, 
in the mean time, I do not carry so far 








as to believe there is any divine impul- 
sion in dreams) leads me, nevertheless, 





often to seek, instead of the confused 
reflections on the past, a kind of inspi- 
ration on what is to come. 

Very often a dream will determine 
me on what f propose to undertake ; 
and taking advantage of the) disposition 
I feel myself in when Lawake, the em- 
ployment of my day. is a" . It 
of a dream. Perhaps those» » 4 
me may say, so it seems ; but the raille- 
ry is better applied to the expression 
than to the idea. 






Be that as it may, last Sunday, after 


passing a veryagreeable evening,amongst 
some very charming women and well 
informed men, where neither scandal 
nor politics were brought forward to 
aid the conyersation, I went to bed at 
a very late hour, and withvut having any 
analogy to the manner in which I had 
passed the day, my dreams were assail- 
ed with the most mournful images. I 
know not by what title or in what si- 
tuation I was pleading before a numer- 
ous auditory on the eriminal law. IT 
was holding forth ina particular manner 
on the prison whereto the bare suspicion 
of guilt is dragged, and which suspicion 
often falls on the innocent, since all are 
deemed innocent till they have been 
adjudged guilty. As we argue with the 
‘greatest ease imaginable in our dreams, 
| was proving in the most incontestible 
manner, that the negative or positive 
proof against all crimes might be obtain- 
ed in three days, and that by means of 
permanent assizes and juries there would 
be no oceasion in any great city for 
more than one general prison. 


This projected labour I had conceiv- 
ed in my sleeping moments, produced 
in me a strong desire to visit the prisons, 
and to begin with that which I had 
consented to keep as one house of gene- 
rei depot. Another motive, less visi- 
onary, conducted me last Monday to 
the prison of the Conciergerie, the very 
name of which inspires one with the 
most painful remembrances. I will not 
repeat what I have heard on the origin 
of this horrible monument, built on the 
ruins of the palaces of our former kings ; 


|L only figure to myself the formidable 
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entrance of the gulf where the groaning 
victims of the law await their fate. 

I behold the awful opening of the 
gates ; I bend my body to pass beneath 
the overhanging roof, and I find myself 
between two wickets where commences 
for the condemned the empire of death. 
I show the gaoler my permit, and one 
of the guardians of this l'artarus, loaded 





with a bunch of enormous keys, offers 
his services to guide me through this , 
horrible labyrinth. 

An iron grate, which is moved with | 
extreme difficulty, opens into a kind of | 
passage, and we enter a long corridor, | 
lighted gloomily at each end, and this ' 
leads to the parlour, where people are | 
admitted to communicate verbally with 
those prisoners whi-h are not in the se 
cret. How ingenious is the justice of 
man in finding out means of vengeance ! 
In granting the unhappy victim over 
whose head hangs the sword of justice, 
to speak with, and hear his friends for 
the last time, the precautions of a rigor- 
ous watchfulness are only multiplied. 
The grate that separates the prisoners 
from those friends is such, that they can 
searce distinguish their features or hear 
their signs ; and the most tender or se- 
cret expression is made public before it 
reaches them. 

The chapel, where all the prisoners 
assemble every Sunday to hear divine 
service, is built anew; the women occu- 
py a space which is separated hy a 
grate, and the seats of the men are plac- 
ed on each side of the naye. 

Behiod the altar, befure which, are 
presented the vows of a death bed re- 
pentance, and often the tears of inno- 
cence, is a kind of portico, which forms 
an entrance to a dungeon rendered sa- 
cred by a most dreadful recollection ; 
for there the illustrious Marie Antoi- 
nette was hurled from the first throne 
in the world, and made the victim of 
revoluntionary fury, while some yet sur 
viving cowardly beings throw the crime 
on a nation which has wept tears of 
blood. In that horrid receptacle Marie 
Antoinette existed for sixty-two days, 
waiting the execrabl« fiat of a tribunal 
composed of executioners, in whose 





eyes every thing appeared like guitt 
that was not guilt itself. 

I cannot pretend to say whether or no 
religious veneration ought to preserve 
the primitive horror of this place ; the 
sentiments of piety cannot but lead us 
to mourn over that truckle bed propped 
up against a damp wall, the straw-stuff- 
ed chair, the rude table, that loop hole, 
which just served to let in a feeble ray 
of light, and even that modest screen 
which separated the royal prisoner from 
the host of guardians appointed to watch 
over even her sighs and tears; I con- 
templated that narrow space in which 
she was exposed to the public eye. 
The walls are now painted to represent 
grey marble ; and opposite the arcade 
is a little cenotaph erected of white 
marble, and one of its cornices serves 
as an altar whereon is performed mass 
on the anniversary of the 16th of Octo- 
ber. One of the inscriptions, written 
‘9 Latin, indicates the object of this 
monument, the period of time to which 
it was erected, and the crime against 
the august victim, is recorded. The 
other inscription is an extract from the 
letter written by the Queen to Madame 
Elizabeth, the night before her death. 

At'the further end of the dungeon, 
in the place where the unfortunate 
Queen’s bed was placed, is a full length 
picture of that illustrious sufferer, in 
deep mourning ; on each side of it are 
two oval frames, which seem intended 
to receive the portraits of Louis XVI. 
and his angelic sister. The opening 
which formerly communicated with 
what was called the council hall, where 
the turnkeys were stationed, is now 
shut, and the window is enlarged and 
ornamented with painted glass; the me- 
lancholy reflected light from which gives 
a suitable tint of woe on this mournful 
apartment. 

With what sublime and yet distress- 
ing remembrances was my mind assail- 
ed in this place! How could I sufficient- 
ly pay to the memory of this distin- 
guished and unfortunate female the tri- 
bute of deep regret that her fate de- 
manded from every heart ? How could 
I invoke her illustrious shade without 
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“fancying it attended by that multitude 
of heroic women who had preceded her, 
or succeeded to her as temporary inha- 
bitants of this horrible prison, to which 
they were dragged by the same demon 
of civil discord ? I see, at once the he- 
roic Charlotte Corday ; the couragegus 
wife of the imbecile minister Roland ; 
the young and beautiful Princess of Mo- 
paco ; the venerable Marechale de Mou- 
chy ; the virtuous sister of the book- 
seller Gatey, that model of devotion to 
brotherly love; the charming wife of 
the fiery Camille Desmoulins; the in- 
teresting Cecilia Renaud ; the adorable 
family of the immortal Malesherbe ; 
mesdames Senoson, Rosambeau, and 
Chateaubriant ; and so many other wo- 
men who are an eternal honour to a sex, 
who deserve the admiration of the world, 
but to whom Frenchmen owe eternal 
gratitude. 

In continuing to wander with my 
guide through this den, where any one 
who has a permit may ramble with im- 
punity, he shewed me the door of one 
of those dungeons, known by the name 
of the Great Cesar, and which, after 
the description of it, can only be com- 
pared to the box of Pandora, for hope 
alone remains behind. 

Perhaps I have been too long seclud- 
ed from society, properly to appreciate 
its rights ; but it seems to me that those 
of nature are yet more sacred : it seems 
also that even justice ought not to ban- 
ish pity, that natural emotion of the soul 
by which it beats and palpitates. If 
sometimes we appear indifferent to the 
ills of others, it is because we have no 
conception ofthem. What man of any 
feeling, when informed of the physical 
and moral sufferings of one imprisoned 
for a capital crime, would not think that 
he had already suffered his punishment 
iffound guilty, from the moment of his 
condemnation? What then must be 
his torments if he is innocent? How 
can he be indemnified for those hours, 
those ages of anguish, those tortures of 
mind and body to which he is subjected, 
and which his conscience, however 
irreproachable, will not allow him to 
look forward to the termination of with- 
out trembling ? 











These mournful reflections so natur- - 
ally presented themselves to my mind 
at the sight of the objects by which I 


| was surrounded, and which could notin 
| the mean time prevent my acknowledg- 


ing (when I think of what I have seen 
formerly, and what I see now) that the 
regulations of prisons in general, and 


particularly that of the Conciergerie, 


have undergone some very good refor- 
mations; that the progress of reason 
and humanity which belongs to an en- 
lightened age, displays itself in many 
instances ; the most shocking abuses 
have been destroyed, and justice shows 
itself in less horrible forms, while its 
most subordinate agents themselves do 
not make use of that brutal ferocity in 
the discharge of their office as formerly. 
But here, as in every thing else, there 
yet remains much to be done ; and it 
will be done: what one century begins 
another finishes. If human institutions 
are in away to become perfect, while 
manners are only changing, it is because 
the former have the advantage of time 
on their side. 

I have read somewhere, that—* The 
misfortunes attendant upon virtue and 
the success of vice, serve only to prove 
the shortness of life: give but sufficient 
time to the virtuous man, or the villain, 
and each would receive, even on this 
earth, his recompence or his punish- 
ment. 

Tue Hermit ve La Gurannr. 
id 
For the Ladies’ Weekly Museum. 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 


A slightinspection of life will speedily 
deveiope the infrequency of that union 
of minds which we distinguish by the 
name of Friendship. The mass of men 
appear to wander in solitude and dejec- 
tion amidst crowds of their species, un- 
connected by association witha kindred 
spirit, to whom they can impart their 
emotions, whether of sorrew or of joy, 
—The attainment of political pre-emi- 
nence—of the blazonry of wealth—of 
the gust of pleasure presents to their am- 
bition, the objects of its supreme as- 


piration ; and after having exhausted 
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their energy on the tumultuary stage of | 


this world’s theatre, they are borne to 
the sepulchre of death, without the so- 
lemnity of grief or the tearsof bereave- 
ment. Behold yoo regular and formal 
train—they follow one forever severed 
from the sojournersof time ! wholived, 
not fer others, but for himself. Friend- 
ship’s sacred ardour never imparted to 
his bosom a glow of rapture, nor bright- 
ened up his countenance to irradiate the 
socialcirele—Theyconverse on thecom- 
mon colloquial topics of the day. He 
is gone—the tongue ofeloquence speaks 
not in his praise : its notes of patios, of 
eulogy and of woe, are reserved for no- 
bler victims of the grave. The clay 
closes over him her impenetrable veil, 


and, in the lapse of a few short days, 
_ his memory has perished. 


Incorrigable selfishness, though the 
paramount and desperate, is not the only 


foe to fiiendship. A disposition suspi- 
cious, proud, presumptuous, too often 


excludes from the heart this sweet and 
captivating relation. Some there are, 
debased by the misanthropic feelings of 


envy and jealousy—like the far-famed 


Julius of old,they cannot bear asuperior, 


an equal, or a rival: al! who eclipse or 


approximate their imagined excellence 
they view with anxiety or dread: over 
their merits they silently brood or ma- 
lignantly exasperate; for these having no 
emotions of kindness, they can never 
coalesce in the bonds of fellowship and 
love. Others again are easily alienated 
—they are ofa dark and distrustful tem- 
pers ; alert to mark in the demeanour 
of others, every usimportant eccentri- 
city—to record every unguarded effu- 
sion, the issue of thoughtlessness, or 
mirth—to notice every innocent look 
and igoffensive motion.. With a com- 
panion, who views actions through a 
medium so perverted, who can preserve 
unbroken the ties of amity ? 

Not a few there are who are ever sus- 
picious of treachery and guile. They 
view mankind as a race whose inherent 
depravation, pollutes with iniquity, all 
their thoughts and actions—as a band 
whom no philanthropic charities soften, 
no inflexible virtue elevates who re- 





























































gard each other with sensations of hos- 
tility ; and are therefore incessantly vi- 
gilantin raising barriers to secure them- 
selves against the inroads of malevolence 
and the assaults of violence : themselves 
sordid and illiberal, like the serpent en- 
venomed and grovelling in the dust, 
they caunot accredit those noble deeds 
of benevolence and displays of sanctity, 
which beautify the character of those 
whose course is directed to the heavens. 

Many, whom nature has endowed 
with warmth of constitution, melt in- 
stinetively at the sight of misery, and 
shed the sympathetic tear over the mis- 
fortunes of the hapless—their amia- 
ble commisseration is often momentary 
and ineffective---itinduces no acts to mit- 
igate the distresses of the unprosperous 
---Like the clouds of the morning,or the 
evening dew, it quickly passes away--- 
eager in the pursuit of “ wealth and 
fame” they leave the wretch to weep.” 
Their transient sensibility leads to no 
permanent excitement to goodness.--- 
With these,close intimacies ‘re not easi- 
ly formed,For a time they are officious 
and active in promoting the interest or 
the pleasure of those whom they may 
select as the objects of their, regard--- 
soon their warmth decreases, and then 
expires. Their affections, having never 
been deeply excited, are casily with- 
drawn: holding over them asway,feeble 
and uncertain. Novelty, caprice, con- 
venience, send them in quest of new sup- 
ports to their giddy minds, whose instas 
bility disqualifies from consistency of 
character, or perseverence in conduct, 


‘To be Concluded in our next.) 
ee 
In the world there is much tender- 
ness where there is no misfortune ; 
and much courage where there is no 
danger. 


Cool reciprocations of esteem are 
the great comforts of life ; hyperboli- 
cal praise only corrupts the tongue of 
the one, and the ear of the other. 


The fortuitous friendships of inelina- 
tion or vanity, are at the mercy ef @ 
thousand accidents. 
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AN AFFECTING ANECDOTE. 


A young lady, named D’Aumont,was 
executed in the city of Lyons for the 
supposed murder of her uncle, the che- 
valier de la Poulone, with whom she 
lived in the most affectionate harmony 
from her infant years. Having conceived 
a passion fora very deserving young of- 
ficer, who was quartered in the town, 
and between whom and the young lady 
a mutual affection subsisted, she came 
to a determination of eloping with him 
unknown to her uncle, and only admit- 
ted one female servant to her confidence. 
It unfortunately happened that this wo- 
man was leagued with a private soldier, 
who meditated the plan of murdering 
the chevalier, with a view of plunder- 
ing the house on the night the intended 
elupement should take place, in order 
that the unhappy niece should be judg- 
ed to be the perpetrator of the horrid 
deed, which was accordingly effected 
with every degree of savage barbarity. 
The young lady and the officer were 
immediately pursued, brought back,and 
committed to prison, The former was 
tried, and executed onthe false evidence 
of the female servant ; and the !atter 
was cashiered, and condemned to the 
gallies for life. 

Sometime after, the servant being 
taken ill,tbreatened to divulge the whole 
matter before a magistrate ; to prevent 
which, the soldier who had marriéd her, 
put an end to his wife’s existence ; but 
at length, feeling sincere remorse for 
these repeated murders, he-voluntarily 
surrendered himself up to justice, con- 
fessed the whole affair,and was publickly 
executed amidst the execrations of the 
enraged multitude. 

What adds to the dreadful recital is, 
that the young lady was not less remark- 
able for her beauty, than her unaffect- 
ed piety and sweet simplicity of man- 
ners. A broken heart soon terminated 
the miserable existence of the wretch- 
ed officer, who died six weeks after the 
execution of the most amiable sufferer, 

n the most excruciating tortures. 








From Boswell’s life of Dr. Johnson. 


A. gentleman talked to him of a lady 
whom he greatly admired and wished 
to marry, but was afraid of her superi- 
erity of talents. ‘ Sir, (said he) you 
need nut be afraid: marry her. Before 
a year goes about, you'll find that rea- 
son mach weaker, and that wit not su 
bright.””. Yet the gentleman may be 
justified in his apprehension by one of 
Dr. Johnson’s admirable sentences in 
his life of Waller —-“ He, doubtless, 
praised many whom he would have been 
afraid to marry ; and, perhaps, married 
one whom he would have been asham- 
ed to praise. Many qualities contribute 
to domestic happiness, upon which poe- 
try has no colours to bestow ; and many 
airs and sallies may delight imagina- 
tion, which he who flatters them can 
never approve.” 

He talked in his usual style with a 
rough contempt of popular liberty — 
“ They make a rout about universal li- 
berty, without considering that all that 
is to be valued, or indeed can be enjoy- 
ed by individuals, is private liberty.— 
Political liberty is good only so far as 
it produces private liberty. Now, Sir, 
there is the liberty of the press, which 
you know isa constant topic. Suppose 
you and I, and two hundred more, were 
restrained from printing our thoughts: 
what then? What proportion would 
that restraint upon us bear to the private 
happiness of the nation ? 

~*~ Oe 
uist! nist! on List! 


A player performing the Ghost in 
Hamlet very badly, was hissed ; after 
bearing it a goud while he put the au- 
dience in good humour by stepping for- 
ward and saying, ‘“ Ladies and gentle- 
men,lamextremely sorry that my hum- 
ble endeavours to please are unsuctess- 
ful ; but if you are not satisfied, 1 muse 
give up the Ghost. 

~~ Ome 

To insinuate a thing prejudicial to 
another, which we are not willing open- 
ly to avow is a kiod of mental assassi- 
nation. 
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O touch not yonder blooming wreath 
Seat of the Muses. | Of flow’rs Elysian wove, 
=— Altho’ their fragrant sweets they breathe 





For the Ladies’ Weekly Museum. 


ALBERT TO ELLA. 
** Let me live in the hearts of the good.” 


O tHov shalt live in ev’ry heart 
That e’er the muse inspires ; 

For © thy strains can joy impart 
To love, when hope expires ! 

To love, to life—when life is drear, 
And sorrow takes her seat, 

Thy strains to me can make life dear, 
And sorrow render sweet. 


Yea, thou shalt live, and live in peace, 
Respected and rever'd ; 

And be to all, as years increase, 
More doubly still endear’d : 

The good will bless thee, and the wise 
Will hail thy rising fame ; 

And Envy’s self, with jaundic’d eyes, 
Shall echo ELLa’s name. 


And O, may ne’er thy bosom know 
The thousand ills that wait 
On him who bids these numbers flow, 
And hopes, when hope’s too late! 
But may thy path thro’ life be strew’d 
With flow’rs from Eden sent, 
And be the bosom of the coop 
Thy lasting MonuMENT. 
0 
For the Ladies’ Weekly Museum. 


LINES, 


Occasioned by a request to write on the 
Miseries of Genius. 


O sip thee not of yonder fount 
That now so calmly flows, 

Nor rashly climb Parnassus’ mount 
To grasp yon tempting rose ; 

For near that fount doth Envy hiss, 
And Malice foul, intrude ; 

And ’neath its sparkling wave of bliss 
There lurks a monster rude, 

Who fain would stab thee with a kiss, 
And call it Gratitude ! 








Through Eden’s happiest grove ; 
For O, beneath those flow’rets fair, 
Full many a thorn is seen, 
And Hate, Dejection, wild Despair, 
And Want, of haggard mien, 
While Penury, and carking Care 
Complete the frightful scene. 


O seek not Genius’ lonely ceil, 
Nor + iew his couch of pain ; 

For O that couch such truth might tell 
Thou would’st not hear again ! 

That languid eye a tongue could find— 
Such truths before thee set, 

That, once impress’d upon thy mind, 
Thou never should’st forget, 

’Till in death’s icy arms reclin’d, 
Thy grave the night dews wet. 


And dost thou ask, what truths are these, 
What tales of dreadful note ? 

What pangs the soul of Genius seize, 
And burst the life-stream out ? 

Go, stranger, go—whate’er thy name, 
Or Fortune’s friend or slave, 

Go, tear thee hence yon wreath of fame 
That blooms on Genius’ grave : 


Go, and the blooming chaplet tear— 
Thy better answer’s written there ! 
ALBERT. 
—0— 
For the Ladies’ Weekly Museum. 


THE SAILOR, 


Borne high upon the mountain wave, 
The sailor, while the angry wind 

Around him, bids the tempest rave, 
Casts many a ling’ring look behind. 


Deep when the ship descends below, 
Around him while the surges foam, 

Forgetful of the storms that blow, 
He casts an anxious look for home. 


Home ! where his lovely, cheerful mate, 
Alas ' no longer cheerful now, 

Thinks, with a sigh, what dangers wait 
The hardy hearts the deep that plough: 
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The storm subsides—the mountain seas 
No longer to its howlings roar ; 

Up springs the freshly-fav’ring breeze, 
And wafts him to the wish’d for shore. 


There, happy where his mistress smiles, 
No longer tedious watchings pain, 
Safe in her arms forgets his toils, 
Nor thinks upon the stormy main. 
ADRIAN. 
— Oo— 
From the Panorama. 


THE VISIONS OF YOUTH. 


THERE Was a time when youth’s fair sun, 
Rising o’er childhood’s cloudless sky, 

Its bright career with joy begun, 

As if its light could never die. 


But like that magic lamp of old* 
Entombed with the illustrious dead, 
Would last while passing ages rolled 
Unfelt, unnoted, as they fled 


Then Hope her future path descried, 

Gay with a thousand blooming flowers, 
The world before her, all untried ! 

Seemed bright as Eden's changeless bow’rs. 


And all around enchanting breathed 
Each tint was bright, each smile was true ; 
To her no Friendship e’er deceived, 
And time on wings of zephyr flew. 


Then all was lovely, all serene! 

No cloud o'er that fair landscape passed ; 
And life was but a morning dream, 

Gay, bright, and happy to the last ! 


These were the visions of my youth ; 
And, like the mists of early day, 
They, in the sober light of truth, 
Faded and vanished all away. 


I found that life, too bright at first, 
Was not the Paradise I deemed ; 

I saw the landscape fade, reversed, 
And then a gloomy waste it seemed ! 





* To the readers of Walter Scott, this 
“magic lamp” will be familiar—vide the 
scene of Melrose Abbey, at Michael Scott’s 
tomb, , 








Romantic hope, too highly wrought, 
Had sketch’d such scenes as cannot be ; 
And then, enthusiastic thought 

Shrunk from the cold reality, 


To toil through years of mental strife, 
To see unceasing hardships rise, 

To know the thorny path of life, 
But as atrial to the wise. 


To see my day-dreams melt away, 
When truth her magic wand applied, 


And all my visions, day by day, 


Towards fainter distance softly glide. 


This was a trial, such as then 
I had not learn’d, alas! to bear, 
I sought the cherub Hope again, 
But she had vanish’d into air. 


Then other and less beauteous shades, 
Usurped her dwelling in my breast ; 
Romance, the genius of the glades, 
Became my fair fantastic guest. 


And then I wooed fictitious woe, 
I loved “the solitary sigh,” 

The luxury of tears that flow, 
“In silence from the faded eye.” 


In solitude, unsought, unseen, 

My sorrow only was my muse ! 

My votive wreaths, no longer green, 
I steep’d in sad Parnassian dews. 


The roses wreath’d around my lyre, 
i scatter’d o’er the blasted plain ; 
Bade them no more my song inspire ; 
Yet let the withered thorns remain, 


And o’er each sweet responsive string 
The g'ioomy cypress I entwined ; 
That every outward scene might fling 
Its mournful shadow o'er my mind. 


That dream of folly, too, is gone ! 

I blush that once it was my erime ! 
And reason, sternly looking on, 
Condemns that utter waste of time ' 


Of time that cannot be again, 
Of talent that was never given 
To fix in minds romantic pain, 
Or prove ingratitude to Heaven 
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For what are we, that we repine 

At aught unerring wisdom gives ! 
Who murmurs at the will Divine, 
But mocks the mercies he receives. 


And I have spurned the parent hand, 
Which smote and chastened to improve ; 
Have murmured at the high command, 
Which, strict in justice, proved its love, 


But shall I mourn my follies past, 

If they have taught me better things ? 
No; Ihave learnt that time at last, 
Has nought so lovely as his wings ? 


They steal, ’tis true, our gayest hours, 
And bear our bloom of health away ; 
Not evening dews or summer showers 
So noiseless or so brief as they. 


But then they teach us by their flight 
To travel onwards to the sky ; 
Toreach that perfect pure delight 
Which crowns Religious hope on high. 


And have I gained that blissful state 
Which sees the present with delight, 
And, with confiding hope, elate, 
Believes “ whatever is, is right !” 


Yes ; now I know that tranquil bliss 
Which springs from a contented mind, 
That caim and fervent happiness 

The visionary ne’r can find ! 


Humbly I look to brighter scenes, 

And gladly hail that form bemgn 

Of Mercy, who with brightest beams 

Cheering al} hearts, shall smile on mine! 

pd 
VEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1817. 


——= 








Intelligence. 


ae 
The sloop Volunteer,capt. Van Orden, 
in her passage down the North-River 
from Tappan, was upset on Tuesday 
last, by a suddenand severe gust of wind, 


2 
oe 


for the vessel, which at great hazard he 
affected, in time to save from perisbing, 
by cutting a hole in her quarter, fifteen 
persons who had been in the water 
near an hour, with their heads just above 
it, several of whom were nearly chilled 
tu death. 


To Captain Peter Sawyer, 


| Sir—Common obligations conferred, 
or services rendered mankind, may, in 
part, be cancelled by personal acknowl- 
edgment; but when aman, at the risque 
of his life, saves from the grave a child, 
the parent only feels what the pen can- 
not express. Your conduct te the un- 
fortunate onboard the sloop Volunteer, 
captain Van Norden, and unoprecedent- 
ed generosity since, has made an im- 
pression not to be lessened by time: 
under the direction of that Omnipotent 
Being who “ holds the winds and waves 
at his command,” you saved the life of 
my daughter, and to a mind like yours 
there is ne reward in this world like 
that of gratitude ; accept it, my dear 
sir, from, respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 


EDM, M. BLUNT. 


Oct. 9, 1817. 

Several other vessels in and about 
the Bay and North-River, experienced 
similar effects fromthe gale ; from one 
of which, the sloop Superior, captain 
Taylor, from Catskill, a girl 3 years old, 
was lost. 

The 4th inst. the Powder Mills on 
Jones’ Falls about 7 miles from Balti- 
more, were blown up about 8 o’clock 
on that morning. Three houses, and up- 
wards of 200 casks of powder, were de- 
stroyed. ‘Three men were found dead, 
| one other missing,and four badly wound- 
‘ed. There were three successive shocks 
‘caused by the explosion, which were 
‘distinetly felt in Baltimore. 








| observed a few days since, hooking hand- 
kerchiefs from gentlemen’s pockets, in 


Caution A sturdy pick-pocket was 


opposite Fort Lee, and one woman and i Broadway, with a hook made of wire.— 
three children drowned iu the cabin.|| The young lad who saw him, did not 


Capt. Sawyer, in the pilot boat Clinton, 
then six miles distant, saw the melan- 
~tholy accident, and immediately made 


give timely notice. —Col. 
Shocks of earthquakes have lately 





| been experienced at different places in 
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the Eastern States At Salem, on Sun- 
day last, says, a Salem paper the noise 
was considerable, and the shock great 
enough to bring a whole congregation 
from their seats. 

A new game.—At a late court of ge- 
neral sessions, held in the city of Alba- 
ny, William Kennedy was convicted of 
cheating in a game termed in the indict- 
ment, “high cockney rerum, or drop the 
pigeon,” and sentenced to fine and im- 
prisonment.—Com. dv. 

Selected from late London papers. 

Prince Radzivil,of Poland, who some- 
times united the elegance of southern 
taste with the barbarous pomp of Sar- 
matia, once entered Warsaw in his car- 
riage, drawn by six white bears, taken 
in his own Kithanian forests, and com- 
pletely broken, and richly harnessed for 
the purpose. 

The roads of France are represented 
to be greatly infested with robbers: so 
many people of that country have sery- 
ed their time to the trade, that it is no 
wonder, now their masters have failed in 
business, that the journeymen set up for 
themselves. 

According to the table describing the 
civil state of Sweden, 344 children at 
the breast, were, during the year 1814, 
smothered by their mothers or nurses 
while asleep; and in the following year 
the number of innocent victims who died 
through this kind of imprudence, a- 
mounted to 369, 

A serious, accident lately happened 
in one of the coal-pits;of Messrs. Mar- 
shall & Co. near Bradford, Yorkshire, 
by an explosion of the gas, commonly 
called fire-damp,which caused the death 
of five persons. 

4 gormandizer.— On Saturday a man, 
long distinguished fer the voracity of 
his appetite, died shortly after exhibit- 
ing his powers for the gratification of 
some persons who had betted on his 
head. This man was called “ Mutton- 
eating Brandy-Billy,” and resided in the 
parish of Newington. This fellow has 
repeatedly devoured,at one meal, a leg 
of mutton, weighing 10 Ibs. two large 
bunches of turnips, with a proportion- 
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ate quantity of bread, and drinking a 
gallon of porter. On Friday night he 
‘repeated his favourite supper, the ex- 
}pense of which was defrayed by some 
amateurs, who had laid some consider- 
vable bets on his digestive faculties ; but 
/nature refused to assist the glutton ; for 
in the morning he was found dead in 
‘his bed, oceasioned by his over-night’s 
gorge.He was well knownin the county 
of Surrey. 
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MARRIED, 


{ By the rev Dr. Kuypers, Mr. Thomas 
Stagg, junr. merchent, to Miss Elizabeth 
Polhemus, both of this city. 

| By the rev. Mr. Mortimer, Mr. Daniel 
| Bowie Dash,to Miss Anzonetta Burk Butier, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas C. Butler. 

By the rev Dr. Schureman, Mr Giles M. 
Whitney, to Miss Cornelia Ann Heyer, 
daughter of Mr Isaac Heyer. 

By the rev Mr. Perine. Mr. John H. Pix- 
ley, to Miss Wilkinson, both of thts city. 

By the rev Mr Feltus, Mr Usual Weed, 
to Miss Ann M’ Nichol, both of this city. 

By the rev Dr, Romeyn, Mr. John Hard- 
ing, to Miss Ophelia Flowers, of Cherry 
Valley. 

At Brooklyn, by the rev. Mr. Woodhull, 
Mr. Joseph Henshaw, of Boston, to Miss 
Grace Augusta Sands, daughter of Joshua 
Sands, esq 








OBITUARY. | 








The City Inspector reports the death of 47 
persons, in this city, during the week end- 
ing the 4th instant. 

DIED, 
Mr. Joseph Knapp, aged 25. 
Mr. Abel S. Hardenbrook, aged 22. 
Mr. Zephaniah Brown, aged 64. 
Mrs. Catharine Lawrence, wife of Augus- 
tin H, Lawrence, esq. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bellamy. aged 23, wife of 

Mr Edward S Reilamy, printer. 

William Pyke Clark, son of Mr. George 

Clark, aged 17. 

Mr.Jobn Van Blarcom, junr. aged 42. 
Mr. Washington Jordan, aged 17. 

Mr. Alexander Anderson, aged 73. 
Stephan Hyde, sged 38 

Mrs. Elizabeth Leayeraft, aged 68. 
After a lingering illness, James M’Beath. 
At New Orleans, Mr. Isaac Stevens, book- 











binder, a native of New-York, aged 22. 
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TALLEYRAND. 


The following outline of this extraordinary 
being is thus powerfully drawn by Lady 
Morgan, in her new work on France : 


“T had frequently seen this celebrat- 
ed personage and future historical char- 
acter, at court ; upun other public oc- 
casivns, in the bustle of processions at 
the nuptial pomp of Royalty, under the 
holy dome of Notre Dame, at the deep- 
est tragedy, at the liveliest comedy, 
amidst the solemnity of the royal chap- 
el and the revelry of the feasting court ; 
but I saw him always the same ; cold, 
motionless ; not abstracted, but unoccu 
pied; not absent, but unmoved ; no 
tint varying the colourless hue of his 
livid complexion, no expression mark- 
ing its character on his passive coun- 
tenance. His figure seemed the shell 
of a buman frame, despvuiled of its or- 
ganick arrangements: vor, if the heart 
beat or the brain vibrated, no power of 
peneration could reach the recesses of 
the one, or guess at the working of the 
other. From the mind of this man the 
world seemed contemptously shut out ; 
and if this most impassible form and 
face indicated character or opinion,ove 
would have thought at the first glance 
this is surely the being who has said, 
‘ speech was given to man to conceal 
his thoughts.’ It seemed as if the inti- 
macy of love, the confidence of frieod- 
ship, the community of counsel, could 
never draw the mind to that counteu- 
ance, which, amidst all the vicissitudes, 
versatility, changes, and contrasts inthe 
life of its owner, had never been seen. 

“ A book, in which men read strange 
things. 

It was indeed a book, written ina 
dead language.” 
ee 


There are few minds to which tyran- 
ny is not delightful ; power is nothing 
but as itis felt; and the delight of su- 
periority is proportionate to the resist- 
ance overcome. 

Old times have bequeathed us a pre- 
cept. to be merry and wise ; but who 
has been able to Observe it ? Prudence 
soon comes to spoil our mirth. 





DOMESTIic¢. 


During the prevalence of the fever at 
Charleston, S. C. (occasioned by a vi- 
tiated atmosphere) the Medical Society 
recommend the following simpie pro- 
cess :— 

A tea cup placed in a pipkin or skil- 
let of hot sand—a table spoonful of Mu- 
riate of Soda, (common table salt) is put 
into it,and a table spoonful of Sulphuric 
Acid (oil of vitriol) mixed with the same 
quantity of water,poured over it. The 
pipkin should be carried, while fuming, 
through the different apartments every 
evening : after which, those not occu- 
pied, should be shut for an hour and 
then thrown open until bedtime, that 
the fumes may escape. ‘The person 
carrying the pipkin, may avoid the 
fumes by holding them off a little way 
from his body. A teaspoonful of the 
black oxyde of manganese would pro- 
bably improve its usefulness; or it may 
be varied at pleasure, by the use of ni- 
tre instead of commun salt.” 








ANECDOTE. 


When the body of Lord Nelson, whe 
was killed at Trafalgar was pat into a 
cask of spirits to be transported to Eng- 
land, the bung accidentally fell out, and 
one of his Lordsbip’s fingers made its 
appearance through the op«ning. A 
seaman, who had for some years served 
in the Admiral’s ship, seized the finger, 
and giving ita cordial gripe, at the same 
time wiping a tear that glistened on his 
weather-beaten cheek, exclaimed,—— 
“Shiver my top-sails, my old boy ! if 
you are not in better spirits than any of 
us.”” 








THE MUSEUM 
Is published at 68 (Union Hotel) William-st. 
BY JAMES ORAM, 
At Four Dollars per Annum. 


(cP Any wishing to subscribe for the pre- 
sent vol of the Museum, can be furnished 
with the regular numbers from the begin- 
ning, by applying at the office. 
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